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Art. X. — Swallow Barn. 

Swallow Barn, or a Sojourn in the Old Dominion. 2 vols. 
12mo. Philadelphia. 1832. 

This is a work of great merit and promise. It is attributed 
to a gentleman of Baltimore, already advantageously known 
to the public by several productions of less compass, and in 
various styles, but all excellent in their respective ways. 
The present attempt proves that he combines, with the tal- 
ent and spirit which he had previously exhibited, the resource, 
perseverance and industry, that are necessary to the accom- 
plishment of extensive works. We do not know that we can 
better evince our friendly feeling for him than by expressing the 
wish, that the success which this production has met with 
may induce him to withdraw his attention from other objects, 
and devote himself entirely to the elegant pursuits of polite 
literature, for which his taste and talent are so well adapted, 
and in which the demand for labor, — to borrow an expression 
from a science, to which he is no stranger, — is still more pres- 
sing than in law, political economy, or politics. 

The object of the work before us is to give, in the form of 
a novel, a description of the manners and customs of the an- 
cient Commonwealth of Virginia : or, in the favorite phrase 
of its inhabitants, — the Old Dominion. Its value lies in the 
truth and spirit with which this purpose is effected. The 
texture of the fable is natural, and sufficiently ingenious, though 
from the nature of the plan, it does not excite a very deep and 
strong interest. Swallow Barn is the residence of Frank 
Meriwether, a wealthy Virginian landholder. An introductory 
epistle, which is addressed from this place by Mark Littleton 
to his correspondent Francis Huddlestone, Esq., at Preston 
Ridge, New York, informs us, that Mark, ' at the strong in- 
stance of his cousin, Ned Hazard, has been induced to come 
and spend some little fragment of his life among his Virginia 
relations.' It also gives the particulars of his travels from Long- 
sides on the North River, wherehe had previously been residing 
with his mother and sisters, to the neighborhood of Jamestown, 
where Mr. Meriwether's estate is supposed to be situated. 
The opening chapters of the work make us acquainted with 
this personage and the several subordinate characters, male 
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and female, who compose his family : his wife Lucretia, his 
son Rip, his daughters Lucy and Victorine, his sister Pru- 
dence, the house-keeper, Mrs. Barbara Winkle, the Pres- 
byterian tutor, Mr. Chub, and last, though not least, a ' prag- 
matical old negro named Carey ,' who seems, for many purposes, 
to be a sort of Viceroy over his master. We are next intro- 
duced, at some length, to Ned Hazard, the compagnon de 
voyage of the author, and the humorist and lover of the plot, 
after which the scene changes to The Brakes, — a neighboring: 
plantation occupied by Mr. Isaac Tracy, whose daughter 
Bel turns out to be the heroine. The two principal characters 
of the work, considered as a mere novel, are thus brought into 
presence, and the art of the writer consists as usual in invent- 
ing expedients to keep :hem separate for the space of two vol- 
umes, and thus prevent, for the necessary length of time, a 
consummation that would bring the work to a premature close. 
We will not diminish the interest, which our readers will feel 
in following out the development of the story, by entering 
into a detail of the nature of these expedients, which are of a 
very natural and simple description. The difficulties that are 
brought into action for the purpose of obstructing the course 
cf true love between the principal personages, which, in a 
novel, never can or ought to run smooth, as in real life we 
know that it never does, are in part their own wayward hu- 
mors, they being little better than a modern Benedict and 
Beatrice, and in part a lawsuit of long standing between the 
parents. After a series of incidents and adventures, which 
are so contrived as to exhibit the life of a country gentleman 
in Virginia under almost all its aspects, public and private, the 
hero and heroine make up tiieir minds, — the lawsuit is adjusted 
by a reference, — Mr. Littleton returns to Longsides, and the 
work terminates in the u^iai way. 

Such are the general object and character of this produc- 
tion ; the style of the execution will best appear from a few 
extracts. The first chapter is occupied by the' following very 
graphic and amusing description of the mansion which furnish- 
es the title of the work. 

' Swallow Barn is an aristocratical old edifice, that squats, like 
a brooding hen, on the southern bank of the James River. It is 
quietly seated, with its vassal out-buildings, in a kind of shady 
pocket or nook, formed by a sweep of the stream, on a gentle 
acclivity thinly sprinkled with oaks, whose magnificent branches 
afford habitation and defence to an antique colony of owls. 
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' This time-honored mansion was the residence of the family 
of Hazards ; but in the present generation the spells of love and 
mortgage conspired to translate the possession to Frank Meri- 
wether, who having married Lucretia, the eldest daughter of my 
late uncle, Walter Hazard, and lifted some gentlemanlike in- 
cumbrances that had been silently brooding upon the domain 
along with the owls, was thus inducted into the proprietary 
rights. The adjacency of his own estate gave 1 a territorial fea- 
ture to this alliance, of which the fruits were no less discernible 
in the multiplication of negroes, cattle and poultry, than in a 
flourishing clan of Meriwethers. 

' The buildings illustrate three epochs in the history of the 
family. The main structure is upwards of a century old ; one 
story high, with thick brick walls, and a double-faced roof, re- 
sembling a ship, bottom upwards ; this is perforated with small 
dormant windows, that have some such expression as belongs to 
a face without eye-brows. To this is added a more modern ten- 
ement of wood, which might have had its date about the time 
of the Revolution : it has shrunk a little at the joints, and left 
some crannies, through which the winds whisper all night long. 
The last member of the domicil is an upstart fabric of later 
times, that seems to be ill at ease in this antiquated society, and 
awkwardly overlooks the ancestral edifice, with the air of a gren- 
adier recruit posted behind a testy little veteran corporal. The 
traditions of the house ascribe the existence of this erection to a 
certain family divan, where — say the chronicles — the salic law 
was set at nought, and some pungent matters of style were con- 
sidered. It has an unfinished drawing-room, possessing an am- 
bitious air of fashion, with a marble mantel, high ceilings, and 
large folding doors ; but being yet unplastered, and without 
paint, it has somewhat of a melancholy aspect, and may be com- 
pared to an unlucky bark lifted by an extraordinary tide upon a 
sand-bank : it is useful as a memento to all aspiring householders 
against a premature zeal to make a show in the world, and the 
indiscretion of admitting females into cabinet councils. 

' These three masses compose an irregular pile, in which the 
two last described constituents are obsequiously stationed in the 
rear, like serving-men by the chair of a gouty old gentleman, 
supporting the squat and frowning little mansion which, but for 
the family pride, would have been long since given over to the 
accommodation of the guardian birds of the place. 

' The great hall door is an ancient piece of walnut work, that 
has grown too heavy for its hinges, and by its daily travel has 
furrowed the floor with a deep quadrant, over which it has a very 
uneasy journey. It is shaded by a narrow porch, with a carved 
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pediment, upheld by massive columns of wood sadly split by the 
sun. A court-yard, in front of this, of a semi-circular shape, 
bounded by a white paling, and having a gravel road leading 
from a large and variously latticed gate-way around a grass plot, 
is embellished by a superannuated willow that stretches forth its 
arms, clothed with its pendant drapery, like a reverend priest 
pronouncing a benediction. A bridle-rack stands on the outer 
side of the gate, and near it a ragged, horse-eaten plum tree casts 
its skeleton shadow upon the dust. 

' Some lombardy poplars, springing above a mass of shrubbery, 
partially screen various supernumerary buildings around the 
mansion. Amongst these is to be seen the gable end of a stable, 
with the date of its erection stiffly emblazoned in black bricks 
near the upper angle, in figures set in after a fashion of the work 
in a girl's sampler. In the same quarter a pigeon box, reared 
on a post, and resembling a huge tee-totum, is visible, and about 
its several doors and windows a family of pragmatical pigeons 
are generally strutting, bridling and bragging at each other, from 
sunrise until dark. 

' Appendant to this homestead is an extensive tract of land that 
stretches for some three or four miles along the river, presenting 
alternately abrupt promontories mantled with pine and dwarf 
oak, and small inlets terminating in swamps. Some sparse por- 
tions of forest vary the landscape, which, for the most part, ex- 
hibits a succession of fields clothed with a diminutive growth of 
Indian corn, patches of cotton or parched tobacco plants, and 
the occasional varieties of stubble and fallow grounds. These 
are surrounded with worm fences of shrunken chestnut, where liz- 
ards and ground squirrels are perpetually running races along 
the rails. 

' At a short distance from the mansion a brook glides at a snail's 
pace towards the river, holding its course through a wilderness 
of alder and laurel, and forming little islets covered with a damp 
moss. Across this stream is thrown a rough bridge, and not far 
below, an aged sycamore twists its complex roots about a spring, 
at the point of confluence of which and the brook, a squadron of 
ducks have a cruising ground, where they may be seen at any 
time of the day turning up their tails to the skies, like unfortu- 
nate gun-boats driven by the head in a gale. Immediately on the 
margin, at this spot, the family linen is usually spread out by 
some sturdy negro women, who chant shrill ditties over their wash 
tubs, and keep up a spirited attack, both of tongue and hand, 
upon sundry little besmirched and bow-legged blacks, that are 
continually making somersets on the grass, or mischievously 
waddling across the clothes laid out to bleach. 
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' Beyond the bridge, at some distance, stands a prominent ob- 
ject in this picture, — the most time-worn and venerable appendage 
to the establishment :— -a huge, crazy and disjointed barn, with 
an immense roof hanging in penthouse fashion almost to the 
ground, and thatched a foot thick, with sun-burnt straw, that 
reaches below the eaves in ragged flakes, giving it an air of 
drowsy decrepitude. The rude enclosure surrounding this anti- 
quated magazine is strewed knee-deep with litter, from the midst 
of which arises a long rack, resembling a chevaux-de-frise, 
which is ordinarily filled with fodder. This is the customary 
lounge of four or five gaunt oxen, who keep up a sort of imper- 
turbable companionship with a sickly-looking wagon that pro- 
trudes its parched tongue, and droops its rusty swingle-trees in 
the hot sunshine, with the air of a dispirited and forlorn invalid 
awaiting the attack of a tertian ague : While, beneath the sheds, 
the long face of a plough-horse may be seen, peering through 
the dark window of the stable, with a spectral melancholy ; his 
glassy eye moving silently across the gloom, and the profound 
stillness of his habitation now and then interrupted only by his 
sepulchral and hoarse cough. There are also some sociable 
carts under the same sheds, with their shafts against the wall, 
which seem to have a free and easy air, like a set of roysters 
taking their ease in a tavern-porch. 

' Sometimes a clownish colt, with long fetlocks and dishevelled 
mane, and a thousand burs in his tail, stalks about this region ; 
but as it seems to be forbidden ground to all his tribe, he is like- 
ly very soon to encounter his natural enemy in some of the young 
negroes, upon which event he makes a rapid retreat, not without 
an uncouth display of his heels in passing ; and bounds off to- 
wards the brook, where he stops and looks back with a saucy 
defiance, and, after affecting to drink for a moment, gallops 
away, with a hideous whinnowing, to the fields.' 

The account of the owner of this residence, in the follow- 
ing chapter, is equally good. 

' Frank Meriwether is now in the meridian of life ; — s6mewhere 
close upon forty-five. Good cheer and a good temper both tell 
well upon him. The first has given him a comfortable full figure, 
and the latter certain easy, contemplative habits, that incline 
him to be lazy and philosophical. He has the substantial plan- 
ter look that belongs to a gentleman who lives on his estate, and is 
not much vexed with the crosses of life. 

' I think he prides himself on his personal appearance, for he 
has a handsome face, with a dark blue eye, and a high forehead 
that is scantily embellished with some silver-tipped locks, that, I 
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observe, he cherishes for their rarity : besides," he is growing 
manifestly attentive to his dress, and carries himself erect, with 
some secret consciousness that his person is not bad. It is pleas- 
ant to see him when he has ordered his horse for a ride into the 
neighborhood, or across to the Court House. On such occa- 
sions, he is apt to make his appearance in a coat of blue broad- 
cloth, astonishingly new and glossy, and with a redundant supply 
of plaited ruffle strutting through the folds of a Marseilles waist- 
coat: a worshipful finish is given to this costume by a large straw 
hat, lined with green silk. There is a magisterial fullness in his 
garments that betokens condition in the world, and a heavy 
bunch of seals, suspended by a chain of gold, jingles as he moves, 
pronouncing him a man of superfluities. 

' It is considered rather extraordinary that he has never set 
up for Congress : but the truth is, he is an unambitious man, and 
i;as a great dislike to currying favor, — as he calls it. And, be- 
sides, he is thoroughly convinced that there will always be men 
enough in Virginia willing to serve the people, and therefore 
does not see why he should trouble his head about it. Some 
years ago, however, there was really an impression that he 
meant to come OHt. By some sudden whim, he took it into his 
head to visit Washington during the session of Congress, and 
returned, after a fortnight, very seriously distempered with poli- 
tics. He told curious anecdotes of certain secret intrigues which 
had been discovered in the affairs of the capital, gave a pretty 
clear insight into the views of some deep laid combinations, and 
became, all at once, painfully florid in his discourse, and dogma- 
tical to a degree that made his wife stare. Fortunately, this 
orgasm soon subsided, and Frank relapsed into an indolent gen- 
tleman of the opposition ; but it had the effect to give a much 
more decided cast to his studies, for he forthwith discarded the 
Whig, and took to the Enquirer, like a man who was not to be 
disturbed by doubts; and as it was morally impossible to believe 
what was written on both sides, to prevent his mind from being 
abused, he, from this time forward, gave an implicit assent to all 
the facts that set against Mr. Adams. The consequence of this 
straight forward and confiding deportment was an unsolicited 
and complimentary notice of him by the executive of the State. 
He was put into the commission of the peace, and having thus 
become a public man against his will, his opinions were observed 
to undergo some essential changes. He now thinks that a good 
citizen ought neither to solicit nor decline office ; that the ma- 
gistracy of Virginia is the sturdiest pillar that supports the fabric 
of the Constitution ; and that the people, " though in their opin- 
ions they may be mistaken, in their sentiments they are never 
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wrong," — with some other such dogmas, that, a few years ago, 
he did not hold in very good repute. In this temper, he has of 
late embarked upon the mill-pond of county affairs, and, not- 
withstanding his amiable and respectful republicanism, I am told 
he keeps the peace as if he commanded a garrison, and adminis- 
ters justice like a cadi. 

' He has some claim to supremacy in this last department ; for 
during three years of his life he smoked cigars in a lawyer's 
office at Richmond ; sometimes looked into Blackstone and 
the Revised Code ; was a member of a debating society that ate 
oysters once a week during the winter ; and wore six cravats and 
a pair of yellow-topped boots as a blood of the metropolis. Hav- 
ing in this way qualified himself for the pursuits of agriculture, 
he came to his estate a very model of landed gentlemen. Since 
that time his avocations have had a certain literary tincture ; for 
having settled himself down as a married man, and got rid of his 
superfluous foppery, he rambled with wonderful assiduity through 
a wilderness of romances, poems and dissertations, which are 
now collected in his library, and, with their battered blue covers, 
present a lively type of an army of continentals at the close of 
the war, or a hospital of veteran invalids. These have all, at 
last, given way to the newspapers, — a miscellaneous study, very 
enticing to gentlemen in the country, — that have rendered Meri- 
wether a most discomfiting antagonist in the way of dates and 
names. 

' He has great suavity of manners, and a genuine benevolence 
of disposition, that makes him fond of having his friends about 
him : and it is particularly gratifying to him to pick up any 
genteel stranger within the purlieus of Swallow Barn, and put him 
to the proof of a week's hospitality, if it be only for the pleasure 
of exercising his rhetoric upon him. He is a kind master, and 
considerate towards his dependants, for which reason, althoughhe 
owns many slaves, they hold him in profound reverence, and are 
very happy under his dominion. All these circumstances make 
Swallow Barn a very agreeable place, and it is accordingly fre- 
quented by an extensive range of his acquaintances. 

' There is one quality in Frank that stands above the rest. 
He is a thorough-bred Virginian, and consequently does not 
travel much from home, except to make an excursion to Richmond, 
which he considers emphatically as the centre of civilization. 
Now and then, he has gone beyond the mountains, but the upper 
country is not much to his taste, and in his estimation only to be 
resorted to when the fever makes it imprudent to remain upon 
the tide. He thinks lightly of the mercantile interest, and in 
fact undervalues the manners of the cities generally ; — he be- 
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lieves that their inhabitants are all hollow-hearted and insincere) 
and altogether wanting in that substantial intelligence and hon j 
esty, that he affirms to be characteristic of the country. He is a 
great admirer of the genius of Virginia, and is frequent in his 
commendation of a toast, in which the State is compared to the 
mother of the Gracchi : — indeed, it is a familiar thing with him 
to speak of the aristocracy of talent as only inferior to that of the 
landed interest, — the idea of a freeholder inferring to his mind 
a certain constitutional pre-eminence in all the virtues of citizen- 
ship, as a matter of course. 

' The solitary elevation of a country gentleman, well to do in 
the world, begets some magnificent notions. He becomes as in- 
fallible as the Pope ; gradually acquires a habit of making long 
speeches ; is apt to be impatient of contradiction, and is always 
very touchy on the point of honor. There is nothing more con- 
clusive than a rich man's logic any where, but in the country, 
amongst his dependants, it flows with the smooth and unresisted 
course of a gentle stream irrigating a verdant meadow, and de- 
positing its mud in fertilizing luxuriance. Meriwether's sayings, 
about Swallow Barn, import absolute verity-^but I have discov- 
ered that they are not so current out of his jurisdiction. Indeed, 
every now and then, we have some obstinate discussions when 
any of the neighboring potentates, who stand in the same sphere 
with Frank, come to the house ; for these worthies have opinions 
of their own, and nothing can be more dogged than the conflict 
between them. They sometimes fire away at each other with a 
most amiable and unconvinceable hardihood for a whole evening, 
bandying interjections, and making bows, and saying shrewd 
things with all the courtesy imaginable : but for unextinguisha- 
ble pertinacity in argument, and utter impregnability of belief, 
there is no disputant like your country gentleman who reads the 
newspapers. When one of these discussions fairly gets under 
weigh, it never comes to an anchor again of its own accord — it 
is either blown out so far to sea as to be given up for lost, or puts 
into port in distress for want of documents,-^or is upset by a call 
for the boot-jack and slippers, — which is sometimes like the pre- 
vious question in Congress. 

' If my worthy cousin be somewhat over-argumentative as a 
politician, he restores the equilibrium of his character by a con- 
siderate coolness in religious matters. He piques himself upon 
being a high-churchman, but he is only a rare frequenter of 
places of worship, and very seldom permits himself to get into a 
dispute upon points of faith. If Mr. Chub, thej Presbyterian 
tutor in his family, ever succeeds in drawing him into this field, 
as he occasionally has the address to do, Meriwether is sure to 
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fly the course: — he gets puzzled with Scripture names, and makes 
some odd mistakes between Peter and Paul, and then generally 
turns the parson over to his wife, who, he says, has an astonish- 
ing memory. 

' Meriwether is a great breeder of blooded horses ; and, ever 
since the celebrated race between Eclipse and Henry, he has 
taken to this occupation with a renewed zeal, as a matter affect- 
ing the reputation of the State. It is delightful to hear him ex- 
patiate upon the value, importance, and patriotic bearing of this 
employment, and to listen to all his technical lore touching the 
mystery of horse-craft. He has some fine colts in training, that 
are committed to the care of a pragmatical old negro, named 
Carey, who, in his reverence for the occupation, is the perfect 
shadow of his master. He and Frank hold grave and momentous- 
consultations upon the affairs of the stable, in such a sagacious 
strain of equal debate, that it would puzzle a spectator to tell 
which was the leading member in the council. Carey thinks 
he knows a great deal more upon the subject than his master, 
and their frequent intercourse has begot a familiarity in the old 
negro, that is almost fatal to Meriwether's supremacy. The old 
man feels himself authorized to maintain his positions according 
to the freest parliamentary form, and sometimes with a violence 
of asseveration that compels his master to abandon his ground, 
purely out of faint-heartedness. Meriwether gets a little nettled 
by Carey's doggedness, but generally turns it off in a laugh. I 
was in the stable with him, a few mornings after my arrival, when 
he ventured to expostulate with the venerable groom upon a pro- 
fessional point, but the controversy terminated in its customary 
way. " Who sot you up, Master Frank, to tell me how to fod- 
der that 'ere cretur, when I as good as nursed you on my knee ? " 
" Well, tie up your tongue, you old mastifT," replied Frank, as 
he walked out of the stable, " and cease growling, since you 
will have it your own way ; " and then, as we left the old man's 
presence, he added, with an affectionate chuckle — " a faithful 
old cur, too, that licks my hand out of pure honesty; he has not 
many years left, and it does no harm to humor him ! " ' 

The chapter, in which the lover and heroine of the story are 
first brought into company, and which is entitled an Eclogue, 
will give a sufficient notion of their respective characters, 
and of the talent of the author for the management of dia- 
logue. 

' Having now disposed of all those, preliminary sketches with 
which I have thought it necessary to entertain my reader, it is 
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my design to favor him with some insight into certain particulars 
of a domestic nature, which came under my observation during 
my visit. These have no other merit than being faithful narra- 
tives of events that are apt to escape the eye of the world, and 
which, nevertheless, contribute in a conspicuous degree to illus- 
trate some pleasing points in the characters of individuals. 

' Hazard and myself were in the habit of taking frequent ram- 
bles together ; and it was now on the morning of the first of July, 
that we had walked some distance on the road leading down the 
river.. In these idle roamings we sometimes fell into strange 
caprices. The tide of animal spirits, in this unobserved and un- 
fettered intercourse, is apt to rise into exhibitions that would be 
called childish, by a spectator who was ignorant of the gradual 
scale by which the feelings may be elevated into the empyrean of 
foolery. We accordingly, when we got into the woods, practised 
ludicrous caricatures of the drama, which Ned called imitations 
of the most distinguished actors. Sometimes we delivered pom- 
pous harangues, as if we were in the midst of a senate,and sus- 
tained a mock debate in a very impressive way, with abundance 
of action. 

' This day Ned was more buoyant than usual, and strained the 
strings of propriety until they were ready to crack. In the midst 
of these grave and sensible pastimes, we frequently stopped to 
laugh at each other, and Ned would exclaim, " Are we not a 
pair of most immeasurable fools ! " to which there being a free 
assent, we immediately resumed our antics. After one of these 
pauses, Ned commenced the following lecture, which was deliv- 
ered with a countenance of severe gravity. 

" Mark, I am astonished that you can find amusement in this 
silly merriment. As for myself, you are my guest, and I am obliged 
out of politeness to accommodate myself to your follies. Are 
you not aware that you make a shocking compromise of 'your 
dignity by bawling in this fashion in the woods, until you scare 
the crows from their perches? What a frivolous witling would 
you be thought, if, perchance, any sober and solemn sort of per- 
son should be on the highway to overhear your nonsense ! Your 
voice is cracked, especially in its upper tones, — Your manner is 
bad, and your melody execrable. Now, if you want instruction, 
listen to this." — 

' Here Ned set up a vociferous stave, which he drew out into 
a multitude of quavers. 

' " What do you think of that ?" said be. 

' " Tut," I replied ; "that's a mere squall: it is an affected 
and servile imitation of the Signorina : it wants both force and 
majesty. Lend me your ears, and hearken to this." — 
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' And here I gave him another flourish, greatly improving on 
his style. " Now," said Ned, " I know, Mark, you are vain of 
that ; so sit down here, upon this large root, and give me an at- 
tentive hearing." 

' I sat down upon the root, as directed. 

' " Let me have no clapping," he continued, " restrain your 
transports, and bestow all your thoughts upon the expression and 
pathos of this strain. I challenge criticism. So be attentive." 

' With this prelude, Ned threw himself into the attitude of a 
singer, pressing his hands passionately upon his bosom, and 
making a gr^at many gesticulations of his body, while he poured 
forth a loud and long bravura strain, that made the woods re-echo 
from many distant points. 

' It is necessary here to mention, that our previous conversa- 
tion this morning had dwelt much upon the character of the 
family at The Brakes, in which Ned had communicated a good 
deal of what I have detailed in the last chapter. Bel Tracy had 
been alternately the subject of his satire and his praise. Amongst 
other things, he had mentioned her skill in music, and her fine 
voice, which, however, he qualified by some strictures upon her 
over-refined style of singing, and her attachment to Italian 
songs in preference to those in her own tongue. All our volun- 
teer effusions had been sung to words of our own, which were 
ridiculous enough. In this last flourish of Ned's, he expended 
all the variations of his voice upon the doggerel couplet, — 

Bel Tracy against the field ! 
Against the field Bel Tracy ! 

' And the concluding words, " Bel Tracy," were reverberated 
through the woods to a thousand reduplications, and with every 
conceivable intonation and inflexion of his strong and somewhat 
musical voice, — increasing in vigor and animation as he repeated 
the words, — and bringing his solo to a close with a multitude of 
fantastical trills, and violently magnified gestures. 

' " A merry morning you make of it, Mr. Hazard," said Bel 
Tracy, reining up her horse immediately at Ned's back. " You 
call up spirits from the woods, — and they are here. But I think 
you need not have been so violent in your invocations." 

' " My sister Bel has reason to be thankful," said Catharine, 
who was close beside her sister, " for your teaching her name so 
familiarly to the river-gods. The lute of Orpheus was certainly 
not more potent in its enchantment." 

' " The devil !" said Ned to me, in amazement, "what a sur- 
prise ! " 

' " That was decidedly the most languishing assault upon poor 
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Bel's heart that was ever made upon it," said Harvey Riggs, a 
gentleman who was in the train of the two ladies. 

' " It was as good as a dozen dogs treeing an opossum," said 
Ralph Tracy, who made up a fourth in the party. 

'This cavalcade had been- galloping along the sandy and noise- 
less road, until they came within hearing of Hazard's voice, when 
they had halted unobserved, and listened to the whole of Ned*s 
unlucky strain ; and, as he drew to a close, had advanced 
stealthily upon us, and effected the surprise I have related. 

' Ned was utterly confounded. His arms dropped to his sides, 
and he wheeled suddenly round on his heel to front the group-, 
who were bearing him down with peals of laughter. He looked 
sheepishly about him, and when the laugh had in some degree 
subsided, he introduced me to the company, saying, after he had 
done so, — 

' " Mr. Littleton and myself, Bel, were only practising a ser- 
enade with which we intended to regale you at The Brakes. 
But as you have heard the rehearsal, you will spare us the mid- 
night visit we had designed." 

' Bel was somewhat piqued with this profane use of her name, 
and scarcely concealed the feeling which it had provoked, not- 
withstanding the merriment that it excited at the moment. She 
replied, 

' " Perhaps we have mutual reason to rejoice in this meeting 
then, for my father, I think, is not fond of such refined and del- 
icate strains." 

' " It was in your own best style," said Ned, with provoking 
want of address, " it was a genuine Italian flight — ." 

' " Is'nt it a pity, Mr. Littleton," said Bel, " that Edward 
Hazard should be so merciless upon his friends ?" 

' " Hazard has already created so strong an interest in me to 
make your acquaintance, Miss Tracy, that I scarcely regret the 
ludicrous accident that has brought it about so soon," I replied. 

' " Come, Bel, forgive me," said Hazard, collecting himself, — 
for he had been strangely fluttered through the former part of 
this dialogue. " I own I am the most egregious buffoon, and cer- 
tainly the most unlucky one, in this country. Littleton- and 
myself have been running riot all the morning, and, whether in 
jest or earnest," — he continued in a lower voice, — " your name 
is constantly upon my lips." 

' As Ned said this, he had approached familiarly to Bel's stir- 
rup, and offered her his hand, which she took with great kind- 
ness, — and then remarked, that they were on their road to Swal- 
low Barn, and would not longer interrupt our studies. Upon 
this Harvey Riggs and Bel rode forward at a gallop, the former 
looking back over his shoulder, and calling out to Ned, — 
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' " We shall give a good account to Meriwether of your morn- 
ing occupation. I will take care to have justice done you, Ned." 

' " The devil take your justice," said Hazard, as they rode 
away. 

' Catharine and Ralph followed them, at a more leisurely pace. 
Ned stood looking along the road at the retreating party, for 
some moments. Bel was mounted on a beautiful sleek bay mare, 
which sprang forward with an uncommonly spirited motion. 
Her figure showed to great advantage on horseback, being 
graceful and easy. Her dress was a riding habit of nankeen, 
fancifully trimmed with green, and fitting her shape with accu- 
rate adaptation. She wore a light hat of the same color as her 
dress, sufficiently prominent in front to guard her face from the 
sun, without concealing it ; and over her right shoulder floated a 
green veil, that descended from the hat, and fluttered in the 
breeze as she moved forward. 

' " Was there ever," said Ned, turning round to me, after this 
troop had disappeared, " was there ever a more unlucky dis- 
covery than that ! of all persons in the world, to be caught in 
the height of our torn-foolery by that little elf Bel Tracy ! Just 
to be taken in the high flood of our nonsense ! And with her 
name, too, most sacrilegiously burlesqued to these silly woods ! 
I should scarcely have regarded it if it had happened with any 
body else ; but she has such a superserviceable stock of conceit 
about elegance and refinement in her mind, that I don't doubt 
she will find in this cursed adventure a pretext to abuse me in 
her prayers for the next twelvemonlh. And then, she will go 
home and tell that stiff old curmudgeon, her father, that I am 
the very antipodes of a polished man. Faith, she has said that 
before ! And Harvey Riggs," added Ned, musing, " will not 
improve the matter, because he will have his joke upon it. And 
then, sister Kate, — Heaven save the mark ! who is like a sim- 
pering, stately mother abbess, will pronounce my conduct un- 
dignified ; that's her word : and so will Bel, for that matter. 
Why, Mark, in the name of all the trumpery devils ! had'nt you 
your eyes about you?" 

' " Egad," said I, " they surprised our camp without alarming 
the sentinels. But after all, what is it? They can only say 
they tnet a pair of ' fools in the forest,' and, certainly, they need 
not travel far to do that, any day !" 

' " By the by, Mark," said Ned, changing his mood, and 
brightening up into a pleasanter state of feeling, " did you note 
Bel's horsemanship, — how light, and fearless, and debonair she 
rides 1 And, like a fairy, comes at your bidding, too ! She 
studies postures, sir, from the pictures ; reads descriptions of 
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the ladies of chivalry, and takes the field in imitation of them. 
Her head is full of these fancies, and she almost persuades her- 
self that this is the fourteenth century. Did you observe her 
dainty fist, ' miniardly begloved,' — as the old minstrels have it ? 
— she longs to have a merlin perched upon it, and, is therefore 
endeavoring to train a hawk, that, when she takes the air, she 
may go in the guise of an ancient gentlewoman. She should be 
followed by her falconer." 

' " And have a pair of greyhounds in her train," said I. 

' " Aye, and a page in a silk doublet," added Ned. 

' " And a gallant cavalier," I rejoined, " to break a lance for 
her, instead of breaking jokes upon her. I am almost tempted 
to champion her cause, against such a lurdan as you, myself. 
But let us hasten back to Swallow Barn, for our presence will be 
needed." 

' After this adventure we returned to the mansion-house, with 
some misgiving on the part of Hazard. He talked about it all 
the way, and dwelt somewhat fearfully upon the raillery of Har- 
vey Riggs and Meriwether, who, he observed, were not likely to 
drop a joke before it was pretty well worn. 

' The servants were leading off the horses as we arrived at the 
gate, and the family, with their visiters, were collected in the 
porch, with all eyes turned to us as we approached. There was 
a general uproar of laughter at Ned, who took it in good part, 
though with not many words. 

' When the mirth of the company had run through its destined 
course, Bel called Hazard up to her, and said : 

' " You are a shabby fellow, Edward. I have two causes of 
quarrel with you. You have not been at The Brakes for a week 
or more, — and you know we don't bear neglect: — and secondly, 
I don't think you have a right to be frightening Mr. Littleton 
with my name, however lawful it may be to amuse the gentle 
geese of the James River with it." 

' " Bel," replied Hazard, " upon my honor, I never was more 
solemn in my life than at the very moment you rode upon us. 
And as to my remissness, I have had no sentiment on hand since 
Mark Littleton has been with me, and I did not know what I 
should say to you. Besides, I have a regard for Mark's health, 
and I was not disposed to interrupt it with one of your flirtations. 
He is a little taken already, for he has been praising you and 
your mare ever since you passed us. If he knew what a jockey 
you were, in all things, he would give you very little encourage- 
ment." 

' " Pray heaven," said Bel, " if he be a virtuous man, he be 
not spoiled by such a madcap jester as yourself! Mr. Littleton, 
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I hope yon will not believe Edward; if he has been telling you 
any thing to my disadvantage;— I am never safe in his hands." 

' " I will tell you what I told him, Bel," said Hazard, getting 
round close to her ear, where he whispered what was too low to 
be heard. 

' " You are incorrigible !" cried Bel, laughing and at the same 
time shaking her riding-whip at him. And with these words she 
ran into the hall, and thence up stairs at full speed, followed by 
the rest of the ladies. 

' " Is'nt she a merry creature? " said Ned to me, in an affec- 
tionate tone, as we entered the door in the rear of the party.' 

Among the rural sports described in this work, are those 
of Falconry and Opossum-hunting. The former, we sus- 
pect, is a little out of nature : — as far at least as our experi- 
ence or knowledge extend. We have no reason to think that 
this once favorite recreation of our feudal forefathers, which 
is nearly or quite obsolete even in Europe, has ever been 
practised in any part of this country. The chapter on the 
subject is rather too direct an imitation of a similar one in 
Bracebridge-Hall, which is itself far from being the best part 
of that work. The account of the Opossum hunt, although 
we have had no opportunity of verifying it by our own ob- 
servation, appears, from the internal evidence which it car- 
ries with it, to be an accurate as well as spirited and striking 
picture from real life. 

' When Carey came into the parlor, he pulled off his hat and 
made a profound bow ; and then advanced to the back of Ned's 
chair, where, in a low and orderly tone of voice, he made the 
following grave and interesting disclosure: namely, that the 
boys, — meaning some of the other negroes that belonged to the 
plantation, — had found out what had been disturbing the poul- 
try-yard for some time past : that it was not a mink, as had been 
given out, but nothing less than a large old 'possum that had 
been traced to a gum-tree over by the river, about a mile dis- 
tant : that the boy3 had dislcivered him (to use Carey's own 
term) by some feathers near the tree ; and, when they looked 
into the hollow, they could see his eyes shining " like foxfire." 
He said they had been trying to screw him out, by thrusting up 
a long stick cut with a fork at the end, (an approved method of 
bringing out squirrels, foxes and rabbits from their holes, and 
much in practice in the country,) and tangling it in his hair, 
but that this design was abandoned under the supposition that, 
perhaps, Master Edward would like to hunt him in the regular 
way. 
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' Ned professed a suitable concern in the intelligence ; but in- 
quired of Carey, whether he, as an old sportsman, thought it 
lawful to hunt an opossum at midsummer. This interrogatory 
set the old negro to chuckling, and afterwards, with a wise 
look, to putting the several cases in which he considered a hunt 
at the present season altogether consonant with prescriptive 
usage. He admitted that 'possums in general were not to be 
followed till persimmon time, because they were always fattest 
when that fruit was ripe ; but, when they could'nt get persim- 
mons, they were " mighty apt " to attack the young fowls and 
cut their throats : That it was good law to hunt any sort of crea- 
ture when he was known to be doing mischief to the plantation. 
But even then, Carey affirmed with a " howsomdever," and 
" nevertheless," that if they carried young, and especially a 
" 'possum" (which has more young ones than most other beasts,) 
he thought they ought to be let alone until their appropriate 
time. This, however, was a large male opossum, that was known 
to be engaged in nefarious practices ; and, moreover, was 
" shocking fat ; " and therefore, upon the whole, Carey consid- 
ered him as a lawful subject of chase. 

' To this sagacious perpending of the question, and to the 
conclusion which the veteran had arrived at, Ned could oppose 
no valid objection. He, therefore, replied that he was entirely 
convinced that he, Carey, had taken a correct view of the sub- 
ject ; and that if Mr. Riggs and Mr. Littleton could be pre- 
vailed upon to lend a hand, nothing would be more agreeable 
than the proposed enterprise. 

' We were unanimous on the proposition. Harvey agreed to 
defer his return to the Brakes until the next morning ; and it 
was arranged, that we should be apprized by Carey when the 
proper hour came round to set out on the expedition. Carey 
then detailed the mode of proceeding : A watch was to be set 
near the hen-roost, the dogs were to be kept out of the way, 
lest they might steal upon the enemy unawares, and destroy him 
without a chase ; notice was to be given of his approach ; and 
one or two of those on the watch were to frighten him away; 
and after allowing him time enough to get back to the woods, 
the dogs were to be put upon the trail and to pursue him until 
he was treed. 

' Having announced this, the old servant bowed again and 
left the room, saying, that it would be pretty late before we should 
be called out, because it was natural to these thieving animals 
to wait until people went to bed ; and that a 'possum was one of 
the cunningest things alive. 

' Midnight arrived without a summons from our leader : the 
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family had long since retired to rest ; and we began to fear that 
our vigil was to end in disappointment. We had taken posses- 
sion of the settees in the hall, and had almost dropped asleep, 
when, about half past twelve, Carey came tiptoeing through the 
back door and told us, in a mysterious whisper, that the depre- 
dator upon the poultry-yard had just been detected in his visit : 
that big Ben (for so one of the negroes was denominated, to dis- 
tinguish him from little Ben,) had been out and saw the animal 
skulking close under the fence in the neighborhood of the roost. 
Upon this intelligence, we rose and followed the old domestic to 
the designated spot. 

' Here were assembled six or seven of the negroes, men and 
boys, who were clustered into a group at a short distance from 
the poultry-yard. Within a hundred paces the tall figure of big 
Ben was discerned, in dim outline, proceeding cautiously across 
a field until he had receded beyond our view. A nocturnal ad- 
venture is always attended with a certain show of mystery : the 
presence of darkness conjures up in every mind an indefinite 
sense of fear, faint, but still sufficient to throw an interest around 
trivial things, to which we are strangers in the daytime. The 
little assembly of blacks that we had just joined were waiting in 
noiseless reserve for some report from Ben ; and, upon our arri- 
val, were expressing in low and wary whispers, their conjectures 
as to the course the game had taken, or recounting their sepa- 
rate experience as to the habits of the animal. It was a cloud- 
less night ; and the obscure and capacious vault above us showed 
its thousands of stars, with a brilliancy unusual at this season. 
A chilling breeze swept through the darkness, and fluttered the 
neighboring foliage with an alternately increasing and falling 
murmur. Some of the younger negroes stood bareheaded, with 
no clothing but coarse shirts and trowsers, shivering amongst 
the crowd ; and, every now and then, breaking out into excla- 
mations, in a pitch of voice that called down the reproof of their 
elders. Ned commanded all to be silent and to seat themselves 
upon the ground ; and while we remained in this position, Ben 
reappeared and came directly up to the circle. He reported that 
he had detected the object of our quest near at hand ; and had 
followed him through the weeds and stubble of the adjoining 
field, until he had seen him take a course, which rendered it 
certain that he had been sufficiently alarmed by the rencounter 
to induce him to retire to the gum. It was, therefore, Ben's 
advice that Ned, Harvey, and myself should take Carey as a 
guide, and get, as fast as we could, to the neighborhood of the 
tree spoken of, in order that we might be sure to see the cap- 
ture ; and that he would remain behind, where, after a delay 
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long enough to allow us to reach our destination, he would put 
the dogs, which were now locked up in the stable, upon the 
trail ; and then come on as rapidly as they were able to follow 
the scent. 

' Ben had the reputation of being an oracle in matters of wood- 
craft ; and his counsel was, therefore, implicitly adopted. Ca- 
rey assured us that " there was no mistake in him," and that 
we might count upon arriving at the appointed place, with the 
utmost precision, under his piloting. We accordingly set for- 
ward. For nearly a mile we had to travel through weeds and 
bushes ; and having safely accomplished this, we penetrated into 
a piece of swampy woodland that lay upon the bank of the river. 
Our way was sufficiently perplexed ; and, notwithstanding Ca- 
rey's exorbitant boasting of his thorough knowledge of the 
ground, we did not reach the term of our march without some 
awkward mistakes, — such as taking ditches for fallen trees, and 
blackberry bushes for smooth ground. Although the stars did 
their best to afford us light, the thickness of the wood into which 
we had advanced wrapt us, at times, in impenetrable gloom. 
During this progress we were once stopped by Harvey calling 
out, from some twenty paces in the. rear, that it was quite indis- 
pensable to the success of the expedition, so far as he was con- 
cerned, that Carey should correct a topographical error, into 
which he, Mr. Riggs, found himself very unexpectedly plunged ; 
" I have this moment," said he, " been seized by the throat by 
a most rascally grape vine ; and in my sincere desire to get out 
of its way, I find that another of the same tribe has hooked roe 
below the shoulders : Meantime, my hat has been snatched from 
my head ; and, in these circumstances, gentlemen, perhaps it is 
not proper for me to budge a foot." 

' Notwithstanding these embarrassments, we at last reached 
the gum-tree, and " halting in his shade," if the tree* could be 
said to be proprietor of any part of this universal commodity, 
patiently awaited the events that were upon the wing. The 
heavy falling dew had shed a dampness through the air, that had 
almost stiffened our limbs with cold. It was necessary that we 
should remain silent ; and, indeed, the momentary expectation 
of hearing our followers advance upon our footsteps fixed us in 
a mute and earnest suspense. This feeling absorbed all other 
emotions for a time ; when finding that they were not yet afoot, 
we began to look round upon the scene, and note the novel im- 
pressions it made upon our senses. The wood might be said to 
be vocal with a thousand unearthly sounds ; for the wakeful 
beings of midnight, that inhabit every spray and branch of the 
forest, are endued with voices of the harshest discord. The 
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grove, that in daylight is resonant with melody, is now converted 
into a sombre theatre of gibbering reptiles, screeching insects, 
and nightbirds of melancholy and grating cries : The concert is 
not loud, but incessant, and invades the ear with fiendish notes: 
it arouses thoughts that make it unpleasant to be alone. Through 
the trees the murky surface of the river was discernible, by the 
flickering reflections of the stars, with darkness brooding over 
the near perspective ; in the bosom of this heavy shadow, a lone- 
ly taper shot its feeble ray from the cabin window of some craft 
at anchor ; and this was reflected, in a long, sharp line, upon 
the water below it. The fretful beat of the waves was heard 
almost at our feet ; and the sullen plash of a fish, springing after 
his prey, occasionally reached us with strange precision. Around 
us, the frequent crash of rotten boughs, breaking under the 
stealthy footstep of the marauder of the wood that now roamed 
for booty, arrested our attention and deceived us with the thought 
that the special object of our search was momentarily approach- 
ing. 

' Still, however, no actual sign was yet given us that our hunts- 
men were on their way. Harvey grew impatient, and took our 
old guide to task for having mistaken his course ; but Carey 
insisted that lie was right, and that this delay arose only from 
Ben's wary caution to make sure of his game. At length, a 
deep-toned and distant howl reached us from the direction of the 
house. — 

' " Big Ben's awake now," said Carey ; " that's Caesar's voice, 
and he never speaks without telling truth." 

' We were all attention ; and the tonguing of this dog was 
followed by the quick yelping of four or five others. Ned directed 
Carey to seat himself at the foot of the gum-tree, in order that 
he might prevent the opossum from retreating into the hollow ; 
and then suggested that we should conceal ourselves under the 
neighboring bank. 

' By this time, the cries of the dogs were redoubled, and in- 
dicated the certainty of their having fallen upon the track of 
their prey. Carey took his seat, with his back against the 
opening of the hollow, and we retired to the bank, under the 
shelter of some large and crooked roots of a sycamore that spread 
its bulk above the water. Whilst in this retreat, the halloos of 
Ben and his assistants, encouraging the dogs, became distinctly 
audible, and gradually grew stronger upon our hearing. Every 
moment the animation of the scene increased ; the clamor grew 
musical as it swelled upon the wind ; and we listened with a 
pleasure that one would scarce imagine could be felt under such 
circumstances, instantly expecting the approach of our compan- 
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ions. It was impossible longer to remain inactive ; and, with 
one impulse, we sprang from our hiding-place, and hurried to 
the spot where we had left old Oarey stationed as a sentinel at 
the door of the devoted quadruped's home. At this moment, 
as if through the influence of a spell, every dog was suddenly 
hushed into profound silence. 

' " They have lost their way," said Ned, " or else the animal 
has taken to the brook and confounded the dogs. Is it not pos- 
sible, Carey, that he has been driven into a tree nearer home? " 

' " Never mind ! " replied Carey, " that 'possum's down here 
in some of these bushes watching us. Bless you ! if the dogs 
had treed him. you would hear them almost crazy with howling. 
These 'possums never stay to take a chase, because they are the 
sorriest things in life to get along on level ground ; — they sort 
of hobble ; and that's the reason they always take off, — as soon 
as they see a body, — to their own homes. You trust big Ben ; 
he knows what he's about." 

' The chase, in an instant, opened afresh ; and it was manifest 
that the pursuers were making rapidly for the spot on which we 
stood. Carey begged us to get back to our former concealment ; 
but the request was vain. Tue excitement kept us on foot, and 
it was with difficulty we could be restrained from rushing for- 
ward to meet the advancing pack. Instead, however, of coming 
down to the gum-tree, the dogs suddenly took a turn and sped, 
with urgent rapidity, in a contrary direction, rending the air 
with a clamor that far exceeded anything we had yet heard. 
" We have lost our chance ! " cried Harvey. "Here have we 
Leen shivering in the cold for an hour to no purpose. What 
devil tempted us to leave Ben ? Shall we follow 1 " 

'"Pshaw, master Harvey!" exclaimed the old negro, — 
" don't you know better than that ? It's only some varmint 
the dogs have got up in the woods. When you hear such a 
desperate barking, and such hard running as that, you may de- 
pend the dogs have hit upon a gray fox, or something of that 
sort, that can give them a run. No 'possum there! Big Ben 
isn't a going to let Csesar sarve him that fashion ! " 

'Ben's voice was heard, at this period, calling back the dogs 
and reproving them for going astray ; and, having succeeded in 
a few minutes, in bringing them upon their former scent, the 
whole troop were heard breaking through the undergrowth, in a 
direction leading immediately to the tree. 

' " Didn't I tell you so, young masters ! " exclaimed Carey. 

' " There he is ! there he is ! " shouted Ned. " Look out, 
Carey ! Guard the hole ! He has passed. Well done, old fel- 
low ! I think we have him now." 
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' This quick outcry was occasioned by the actual apparition of 
the opossum, almost at the old man's feet. The little animal 
had been lying close at hand ; and, alarmed at the din of the ap- 
proaching war, had made an effort to secure his retreat. He 
came creeping slily towards the tree ; but, rinding his passage 
intercepted, had glided noiselessly by, and, in a moment, the 
moving and misty object, that we had obscurely discerned speed- 
ing with an awkward motion through the grass, was lost to 
view. A few seconds only elapsed, and the dogs swept past us 
with the fleetness of the wind. They did not run many paces, 
before they halted at the root of a large chestnut that threw its 
aged and ponderous branches over an extensive surface, and 
whose distant extremities almost drooped back to the earth. 
Here they assembled, an eager and obstreperous pack, bounding 
wildly from place to place, and looking up and howling, with 
that expressive gesture that may be seen in this race of animals, 
when they are said to be baying the moon. 

' This troop of dogs presented a motley assortment. There 
were two, conspicuous for their size, and apparently leaders of the 
company, — a mixture of hound and mastiff, — that poured out 
their long, deep and bugle-like tones, with a fullness that was 
echoed back from .the farther shore of the river, and which rang 
through the forest with a strength that must have awakened the 
sleepers at the mansion we had left. Several other dogs of infe- 
rior proportions, even down to the cross and peevish terrier of 
the kitchen, yelped, with every variety of note, — sharp, quick 
and piercing to the ear. This collection was gathered from the 
negro families of the plantation ; and they were all familiar with 
the discipline of the wild and disorderly game in which they 
were engaged. A distinguished actor in this scene was our 
old friend Wilful, who, true to all his master's pranks, appeared 
in the crowd with officious self-importance, bounding violently 
above the rest, barking with an unnecessary zeal, and demeaning 
himself, in all respects, like a gentlemanly, conceited, pragmati- 
cal and good-natured spaniel. This canine rabble surrounded 
the tree, and, with vain efforts, attempted to scale the trunk, or 
started towards the outer circumference, and jumped upwards, 
with an earnestness that showed that their sharp sight had de- 
tected their fugitive aloft. 

' In this scene of clamor and spirited assault, Ben and our old 
groom were the very masters of the storm. They were to be 
seen every where exhorting, cheering and commanding their 
howling subordinates, and rilling up the din with their no less 
persevering and unmeasured screams. 

' " Speak to him, Caesar ! " shouted Carey in a prolonged and 
hoarse tone, — " Speak to him, old fellow ! — That's a beauty ! " 
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' " Howl, Boson ! " roared Ben, to another of the dogs. 
" Whoop ! Whoop ! let him have it ! — sing out ! — keep it up, 
Flower ! " 

'"Wilful! you rascal," cried Ned. " Mannerly, keep quiet ; 
would you jump out of your skin, old dog ? — quiet, until you can 
do some good." 

' A rustling noise was heard in some of the higher branches 
of the tree, and we became advised that our besieged enemy 
was betaking himself to the most probable place of safety. The 
moon, in her last quarter, was seen at this moment, just peering 
above the screen of forest that skirted the eastern horizon ; and 
a dim ray was beginning to relieve the darkness of the night. 
This aid came opportunely for our purpose, as it brought the 
top of the chestnut in distinct relief upon the faintly illuminated 
sky. The motion of the upper leaves betrayed to Ben the posi- 
tion of the prey ; and, in an instant, he swung himself up to the 
first bough, and proceeded urgently upward. " I see the var- 
mint, here in the crotch of one of the tip-top branches ! " he ex- 
claimed to us, as he hurried onward. " Look out below ! " 

' The terrified animal, on finding his pursuer about to invade 
his place of safety, speedily abandoned it ; and we could distinctly 
hear him making his way to the remote extremity of the limb. 
As soon as he had gained this point he became visible to us all, 
clinging like an excrescence that had grown to the slender twigs 
that sustained him. Ben followed as near as he durst venture 
with his heavy bulk, and began to whip the bough up and down, 
with a vehement motion that flung the animal about through the 
air, like a ball on the end of a supple rod. Still, however, the 
way-laid freebooter kept his hold with a desperate tenacity. 

1 During this operation the dogs, as if engrossed with the con- 
templation of the success of the experiment, had ceased their 
din ; and, at intervals only, whined with impatience. 

' " He can never stand that," said Harvey, as if involuntarily 
speaking his thoughts. " Look out ! he is falling. No, he has 
saved himself again ! " 

' Instead of coming to the ground, the dexterous animal, when 
forced at last to abandon the limb, only dropped to a lower el- 
evation, where he caught himself again amongst the foliage, in 
a position apparently more secure than the first. The dogs 
sprang forward, as if expecting to receive him on the earth ; 
and, with the motion, uttered one loud and simultaneous cry : — 
Their disappointment was evinced in an eager and impressive 
silence. The negroes set up a shout of laughter ; and one of 
them ejaculated, with an uncontrolled merriment, — 

' " Not going to get 'possum from top of tree at one jump, I 
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know. He come down stairs presently. Terrible varmint for 
grabbing! — his tail as good as his hand, — Oh, oh ! " 

' Ben now called out to know how far he had dropped ; and 
being informed, was immediately busy in the endeavor to reach 
the quarter indicated. 

' A repetition of the same stratagem, that had been employed 
above, produced the same result ; and the badgered outlaw de- 
scended still lower, making good his lodgment with a grasp in- 
stinctively unerring, but now rendered more sure by the frightful 
death that threatened him below. This brought him within 
fifteen feet of the jaws of his ruthless enemies. 

' The frantic howl, screech, and halloo that burst from dog, 
man, and boy, when the object of their pursuit thus became dis- 
tinctly visible, and their continued reduplications, — breaking 
upon the air with a wild, romantic fury, — were echoed through 
the lonely forest at this unwonted hour, like some diabolical in- 
cantation, or mystic rite of fantastic import, as they have been 
sometimes fancied in the world of fiction, to picture the orgies 
of a grotesque superstition. The whole pack of dogs was con- 
centrated upon one spot, with heads erect and open mouths, 
awaiting the inevitable descent of their victim into the midst of 
their array. 

' Ben, indefatigable in his aim, had already arrived at the 
junction of the main branch of the tree with the trunk; and 
there united in the general uproar. Hazard now interposed, and 
commanded silence ; and then directed the people to secure the 
dogs, as his object was to take the game alive. This order was 
obeyed," but not without great difficulty ; and, after a. short de- 
lay, every dog was fast in hand. We took time, at this juncture, 
to pause. At Ned's suggestion, Wilful was lifted up by one of 
the negroes, with the assistance of Ben, to the first bough, 
which being stout enough to give the dog, practised in such ex- 
ploits, a foothold, though not the most secure, he was here en- 
couraged, at this perilous elevation, to renew the assault. Wil- 
ful crept warily upon his breast, squatting close to the limb, 
until he reached that point where it began to arch downward, 
and from whence it was no longer possible for him to creep far- 
ther. During this endeavor he remained mute, as if devoting 
all his attention to the safe accomplishment of his purpose ; but 
as soon as he gained the point above mentioned, he recommenced 
barking with unwearied earnestness. The opossum began now 
to prepare himself for his last desperate effort. An active enemy 
in his rear had cut off his retreat, and his further advance was 
impossible, without plunging into the grasp of his assailants. 
As if unwilling to meet the irrevocable doom, and anxious to 
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linger out the brief remnant of his minutes, even in agony, — 
showing how acceptable is life in its most wretched category, — 
the devoted quadruped still refused the horrid leap ; but, releas- 
ing his fore feet, swung downwards from the bough, holding 
fast by his hind legs and tail, — the latter being endued with a 
strong contractile power and ordinarily used in this action. 
Here he exhibited the first signs of pugnacity ; and now snapped 
and snarled towards the crowd below, showing his long array of 
sharp teeth, with a fierceness that contrasted singularly with ihe 
cowering timidity of his previous behaviour. In one instant 
more. Wilful, as if no longer able to restrain his impatience, or,, 
perhaps, desirous to signalize himself by a feat of bravery, made 
one spring forward into the midst of the foliage that hung around 
his prey, and came to the ground, bringing with him the baf- 
fled subject of all this eager pursuit. 

' Ned seized Wilful in the same moment that he reached the 
earth ; and thus prevented him from inflicting a wound upon 
his captive. The opossum,, instead of assaying a fruitless effort 
to escape, lay upon the turf, to all appearance, dead. One or 
two of those who stood around struck him with their feet ; but, 
faithful to the wonderful instinct of his nature, he gave no signs 
of animation ; and when Hazard picked him up by the tail, and 
held him suspended at arm's length with the dogs baying around 
him, the counterfeit of death was still preserved. 

' More with a view to exhibit the peculiarities of the animal 
than to prolong the sport, Hazard flung him upon the ground 
and directed us to observe his motions. For a few moments he 
lay as quiet as if his last work had been done ; and then slowly 
and warily turning his head round, as if to watch his captors, 
he began to creep, at a snail's pace, in a direction of safety ; 
but, no sooner was pursuit threatened, or a cry raised, than he 
fell back into the same supine and deceitful resemblance of a 
lifeless body. 

' He was at length taken up by Ben, who, causing him to 
grasp a short stick with the end of his tail, (according to a com- 
mon instinct of this animal) threw him over his shoulders, and 
prepared to return homeward. 

' It was now near three o'clock ; and we speedily betook our- 
selves to the mansion, fatigued with the exploits of the night. 

' " After all," said Harvey Riggs, as he lit a candle in the 
hall, preparatory to a retreat to his chamber, " we have had a 
great deal of toil to very little purpose. It is a savage pleasure 
to torture a little animal with such an array of terrors, merely 
because he makes his livelihood by hunting. God help us, Ned, 
if we were to be punished for such pranks ! " 
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' " To tell the truth," replied Ned, " I had some such misgiv- 
ings myself to-night, and that's the reason I determined to take 
our captive alive. To-morrow I shall have him set at liberty 
again ; and I think it probable he will profit by the lesson he 
has had, to avoid molesting the poultry-yard ! " ' 

The best drawn character in the work is perhaps that of 
Philpot Wart, Esq., a shrewd, practical, convivial and essen- 
tially good-humored, though eccentric, and occasionally some- 
what coarse county-court lawyer. The heroine, Bel Tracy, 
is a bold, dashing Diana Vernon sort of personage, not much 
to our taste in real life, but when managed with skill, exceed- 
ingly effective and amusing in fiction. Without rivalling the 
charming Diana, Miss Bel is on the whole a very spirited and 
entertaining hoyden. Toward the close of the work, the 
author introduces a narrative of the early adventures of John 
Smith, the father and founder of the colony of Virginia, which, 
though rather too long, and too near the end of the story for a 
mere episode, is exceedingly interesting. It has all the essen- 
tial characteristics of a romance of chivalry. 

We have already remarked, that the chapter on Falconry 
appeared to be the result of a reminiscence of one on the same 
subject in Bracebridge Hall ; and we may add that there are 
traces in the general plan, and in the style of the work, of a 
disposition to copy the manner of our distinguished countryman, 
Geoffrey Crayon. This is so natural that we cannot well 
complain of it ; although we think that a debutant of real 
merit rather injures than improves his position, by bringing 
himself into direct comparison with a successful and popular 
living model. The talent of our author is probably not infe- 
rior to that of Mr. Irving. Some of the smaller compositions 
to which' we have already alluded, and in which the author 
depends merely on his own resources, exhibit a point 
and vigor of thought, and a felicity and freshness of style, 
that place them quite upon a level with the best passages 
in the Sketch Book. In the present work, his genius, if our 
impression be not incorrect, is throughout partially rebuked 
by the consciousness that he is not proceeding entirely upon 
his own spontaneous impulses, but following, to a certain ex- 
tent, at least, in the footsteps of another writer. It is quite 
natural, however, as we have already remarked, for an aspirant 
after literary distinction, to adopt in the first instance the fash- 
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ionable forms, which are of course determined by the example 
of the most popular contemporary authors. When success 
has given him confidence, he may be expected to pursue his 
peculiar taste, and original trains of thought, with greater free- 
dom. Our author says, in his preface, ' If this, my first venture, 
do well, the reader shall hear of me anon, and, much more, I 
hope, to his liking.' The returns of the venture before us 
have, we trust, been quite satisfactory enough to induce him 
to execute this engagement, and we think we can assure him, 
that when he shall tempt again the uncertain sea of public favor, 
he has only to launch forth boldly, and steer his course inde- 
pendently of all other guidance than the great lights of nature, 
and the compass of his own taste and judgment, in order to 
make a still more fortunate and productive voyage than the 
present. We hope that his anon will not be too long. 



